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PREPACE 


~ Lahiri’s Select Poems "’ was originally compiled by 
three Head Masters in collaboration. Pronipted by a desire to 
keep alive the memory of his parents, the late Mr. 8. K. Lahiri 
made a gift of the copyright of the book to the University, on 
condition that out of its sale proceeds a gold medal might be- 
awarded every year to the best scholar in Moral Philosophy at 
the B.A. Examination in memory of his father the late Babu _ 
Ramtanu Lahiri. Subsequently in 1911, the Syndicate re- 


T~ solved that out of the sale proceeds of the book two gold - 


medals (Ramtanu Lahiri and Gangamani Debi Gold Medals) 
should be annually awarded to the best graduates (one male and 
one female) in Mental and Moral Philosophy at the B.A. 
Examination, in memory of the late Babu Ramtanu Lahiri and 
his wife, Sreemati Gangamani Debi respectively. In 1914, the 


| Syndicate, at the suggestion of the donor and with the sanction 


of the Senate, founded a Research Fellowship in Bengali 
Language and Literature, to be maintained out of the sale 


proceeds of the above-mentioned book, supplemented .by grants 
_ from the Fee fund of the University. The Fellowship (raised 


to a Professorship in 1930) was named after the late 


a ` Babu Ramtanu Lahiri, the father of the donor. F 
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TO DAFFODILS 


Fair daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon; 

As yet the early-rising sun 
Has not attain'd his noon. 


Stay, stay 
Until the hasting day 
Has run 
But to the evensong ; 
And, having pray'd together, we 
Will go with you along. 


We have short time to stay, as you, 
We have as short a spring; 

As quick a growth to meet decay, 
As you, or anything. 

We die 
As your hours do, and dry 
Away 

Like to the summer's rain: 

Or as the pearls of morning's dew, 
Ne’er to be found again. 
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2 
THE GIFTS OF GOD 


WHEN God at first made* Man, 
Having a glass of blessings standing by. 
Let us (said He) pour on him all we can. 
Let the world’s riches, which dispersed lie, 

Contract into a span. 


So strength first made a way; 
Then beauty flow'd, then wisdom, honour, pleasure ij 
When almost all was out, God made a stay, 
Perceiving that, alone of al! His treasure, 

Rest in the bottom lay. 


For if I should (said He) k 
Bestow this jewel also on My creature, 
He would adòre My gifts instead of Me, 
And rest in Nature, not the God of Nature: 
So both should losers be. 


Yet let him keep the rest, 
But keep them with repining restlessness . 
Let him be rich and weary, that at least, 
If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
May toss him to My breast. 





B 
THE POPLAR-FIELD 


Tue poplars are fell'd ;—farewell to the shade, 


And the whispering sound of the cool colonnade ! 


The winds play no longer and sing in the leaves, 
Nor Ouse on his bosom their image receives. 
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ALEXANDER SELKIRK 3 


Twelve years have elaps’d since I first took a view 
Of my favourite field and the bank where they grew, 
And now in the grass behold they are laid, 

And the tree is my seat that once lent me a shade. 


The blackbird has fled to another retreat, 

Where the hazels afford him a screen from the heat, 
And the beene where his melody charm'd me before 
Resounds with his sweet-flowing ditty no more. 


My fugitive years are all hasting away, 

And I must ere long lie as lowly as they, 

With a turf on my breast, and a stone at my head, 
Ere another such grove shall arise in its stead. 


"Tis a sight to engage me, if anything can, 

To muse on tHe perishing pleasures of man; 
Though his life be a dream, his enjoyments, I see, 
Have a being less durable even than he. 
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ALEXANDER SELKIRK 


Supposed to be written by Alexander Selkirk, during his solitary 


abode in the island of Juan Fernandes 
I am monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute; 
From the centre all round to the sea, 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 
Oh, solitude! where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 
Than reign in this horrible place. 
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I am out of humanity's reach, 

I must finish my journey alone, 
Never hear the sweet music of speech; 3 
I start at the sound of my own. 

The beasts, that roam over the plain, 
My form with indifference see; 
They are so unacquainted with man, 
Their tameness is shocking to me. 


Society, friendship, and love, 
Divinely bestow’d upon man, 
Oh, had I the wings of a dove, 
How soon would I taste you again! ~ 
My sorrows I then might assuage 

In the ways of religion and truth, « 
Might learn from the wisdom of, age, 
And be cheer’d by the sallies of youth. 





Religion! what treasure untold 
Resides in that heavenly word! 

More precious tban silver ‘and gold, 
Or all that this earth can afford. 

But the sound of the church-going bel) 
These valleys and rocks never heard, 
Ne’er sigh’d at the sound of a knell, 
Or smil’d when a sabbath appear’d. 








Ye winds, that have made me your sport, 
Convey to this desolate shore 
Some cordial endearing report 
Of a land I shall visit no more. 
My friends, do they now and then send 
A wish or a thought after me? 
O tell me I yet have a friend, 
Though a friend I am never to see. 














O 
CENTRA Y 


LAUGHING SONG 





How fleet is a glance of the mind! 
Compar’d with the speed of its flight, 
The tempest itself lags behind, 
And the swift wing’d arrows of light. 
When I think of my own native land, 
In a moment I seem to be there; 
But alas! recollection at hand 
Soon hurries me back to despair. 


But the sea-fowl is gone to her nest, 
The beast is laid down in his lair, 
Ev'n here is a season of rest, 

And I to my cabin repair. 

There is mercy in every place; 

And mercy, encouraging thought! 
Gives even affliction a grace, 

And reconciles man to his lot. 
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LAUGHING SONG 


WHEN the green woods laugh with the voice of Joy, 
And the dimpling stream runs laughing by; 

When the air does laugh with our merry wit, 

And the green hill laughs with the noise of it: 


When the meadows laugh with lively green, 

And the grasshopper laughs in the merry scene, 
When Mary and Susan and Emily 

With their sweet round mouths sing ‘‘ Ha, Ha, He!"' 


When the painted birds laugh in the shade, 
Where our table with cherries and nuts is spread, 
Come live, and be merry, and join with me, 

To sing the sweet chorus of ‘‘ Ha, Ha, He!” 








LUCY 


STRANGE fits of passion have I known: 
And I will dare to tell, 

But in the lover's ear alone, 
What once to me befell. 


When she I loved look’d every day 
Fresh as & rose in June, 

I to her cottage bent my way, 
Beneath an evening moon. 


Upon the moon I fix’d my eye, * 
All over the wide lea; 

With quickening pace my horse drew nigh 
Those paths so dear to me. 


And now we reach’d the orchard-plot ; 
And, as we climb’d the hill, 

The sinking moon to Lucy’s cot 
Came near and nearer still. 


In one of those sweet dreams I slept, 
Kind Nature's gentlest boon! 
And all the while my eyes I kept 
On the descending moon. 


My horse moved on; hoof after hoof 
He raised, and never stopp'd: 
When down behind the cottage roof, 
_ At once, the bright moon dropp’d 














What fond and wayward thoughts will slide 
Into a lover's head! 

` O mercy! ’ to myself I cried, 
‘ If Lucy should be dead! ’ 


I] 


Sue dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove, 

A Maid whom there were none to praise 
And very few to love: 


A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye! 

Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 


She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be; 

But she is in her grave, and oh, 
The difference to me! 


ITI 


I TRAVELL'D Kmong unknown men, 
In lands beyond the sea; 

Nor, England! did I know till then 
What love I bore to thee. 


‘Tis past, that melancholy dream | 
Nor will I quit thy shore 

A second time; for still I seem 
To love thee more and more. 


Among thy mountains did I feel 
The joy of my desire; 

And she I cherish’d turn’d her whee) 
Beside an English fire. 
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Thy mornings show'd, thy nights conceal’d, 
The bowers where Lucy play’d; 

And thine too is the last green field 
That Lucy’s eyes survey'd. 


IV 


THREE years she grew in sun and shower; 
Then Nature said, ‘ A lovelier flower 

On earth was never sown: 
This child I to myself will take; - 
She shall be mine, and I will make 

A lady of my own. 


` Myself will to my darling be 

Both law and impulse: and with me 
The girl, in rock and plain, 

In earth and heaven, in glade aaa bower, 
Shall feel an overseeing power 

To kindle or restrain. 


‘ She shall be sportive as the fawn 

That wild with glee across the lawn 
Or up the mountain springs; 

And hers shall be the breathing balm, 
And hers the silence and the calm 

Of mute insensate things. 


‘ The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her; for her the willow bend; 

Nor shall she fail to see 
Even in the motions of the storm 

Grace that shall mould the maiden’s form 
By silent sympathy. 


M 





` The stars of midnight shall be dear 

To her; and she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place 

Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 

Shall pass into her face. 


And vital feelings of delight 
Shall rear her form to stately height, 
Her virgin bosom swell; 
Such thoughts to Lucy I will give 
While she and I together live 
Here in this happy dell.’ 


Thus Nature spake,—The work was done— 
How soon my Lucy’s race was run! 
She died, and left to me 
This heath, this calm and quiet scene; 
The memory of what has been, 
And never more will be. 


Vv 


A SLUMBER did my spirit seal; 
I had no human fears: 

She seem’d a thing that could not feel 
The touch of earthly years. 


No motion has she now, no force; 
She neither hears nor sees; 

Roll'd round in earth's diurnal course, 
With rocks, and stones, and trees. 


10 
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T 
THE INCHCAPE ROCK 


No stir in the air, no stir in the sea, 

The ship was still as she could be, 

Her sails from heaven received no motion. 
Her keel was steady in the ocean. 


Without either sign or sound of their shock 
The waves flow’d over the Inchcape Rock; 
So little they rose, so little they fell, 

They did not move the Inchcape Bell. 


The Abbot of Aberbrothok 

Had placed that bell on the Inchcape Rock; 
On a buoy in the storm it floated and swung, 
And over the waves its warning rung. 


When the Rock was hid by the surge’s swell. 
The mariners heard the warning bell; 
And then they knew the perilous Rock, 
And blest the Abbot of Aberbrothok. 


The Sun in heaven was shining gay. 

All things were joyful on that day; 

The sea-birds scream’d as they wheel’d round. 
And there was joyaunce in their sound. 


The buoy of the Inchcape Bell was seen 
A darker speck on the ocean green; 

Sir Ralph the Rover walk’d his deck, 
And he fixed his eye on the darker speck. 


He felt the cheering power of spring, 

It made him whistle, if made him sing; 
His heart was mirthful to excess, 

But the Rover's mirth was wickedness. 
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His eye was on the Incheape float; 

Quoth he, ‘My men, put out the boat. 
And row me to the Inchcape Rock, 

And I'll plague the Abbot of Aberbrothok.’ 


The boat is lower’d, the boatmen row, 

And to the Inchcape Rock they go; 

Sir Ralph bent over from the boat, 

And he cut the Bell from the Inchcape float. 


Down sunk the Bell with a gurgling sound. 

The bubbles rose and burst around: 

Quoth Sir Ralph, ‘ The next who comes to the Rock 
Won't bless the Abbot of Aberbrothok.’ 


Sir Ralph the Rover sail’d away, 

He scour’d the seas for many a day; 

And now grown rich with plunder’d store, 
He steers his course for Scotland’s shore. 


So thick a haze o’erspreads the sky 
They cannot see the Sun on high; 
The wind hath blown a gale all day, 
At evening it hath died away. 


On the deck the Rover takes his stand. 
So dark it is they see no land. 

Quoth Sir Ralph, * It will be lighter soon, 
For there is the dawn of the rising Moon.’ 


‘ Canst hear,’ said one, ‘ the breakers roar? 
For methinks we should be near the shore.’ 
‘ Now where we are I cannot tell, 

But I wish I could hear the Inchcape Bell.’ 


They hear no sound, the smell is strong; 
Though the wind hath fallen they drift along, 
Till the vessel strikes with a shivering shock,— 
* Oh Christ it is the Inchcape Rock! ' 


1} 
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Sir Ralph the Rover tore his hair; 
He curst himself in his despair; 

The waves rush in on every side, 
The ship is sinking beneath the tide. 


But even in his dying fear 

One dreadful sound could the Rover hear, 
A sound as if with the Inchcape Bell, 

The Devil below was ringing bis knell! 





8 
AUTUMN 


A DIRGE 


HE Warm sun is failing, the bleak wind is walling, 
The bare boughs are sighing, the pale flowers are dying 


And the year 
Jn the earth her death-bed, in a shroud of leaves 
dead, 
Is lying. 


Come, months, come away, 
From November to May, 
In your saddest array ; 
Follow the bier 
Of the dead cold year, 
And like dim shadows watch by her sepulchre. 


The chill rain is falling, the nipt worm is 
crawling, 
The rivers are swelling, the thunder is knelling 
For the year; 
The blithe swallows are flown, and the lizarda 


each gone 





To his dwelling ; 


t 
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FAERY SONG 


Come, months, come away; 
Put on white, black, and grey; 
Let your light sisters play— 
Ye, follow the bier 

Of the dead cold year, 


And make her grave green with tear on tear. 





9 ; 
FAERY SONG 


SHED no tear—oh shed no tear! 
The flower will bloom another year. 
Weep no more—oh weep no more! 
Young bads sleep in the root’s white core 
Dry your eyes—oh dry your eyes, 
For I was taught in Paradise 
To ease my breast of melodies— 
Shed no tear 
5 
Overhead—look overhead 
‘Mong the blossoms white and red— 
Look up, look up—I flutter now 
On this flush pomegranate bough. 
See me—'tis this silvery bill 
Ever cures the good man’s ill. 


Shed no tear—oh shed no tear! 

The flower will bloom another year 

Adieu, Adieu! I fly, adieu! 

I vanish in the heaven's blue— 
Adieu, Adieu! 
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10 
-DREAM-PEDLARY 


[F there were dreams to sell, 
What would you buy? 
Some cost a passing bell; 
Some a light sigh, 
That shakes from Life’s fresh crown 
Only a rose-leaf down. 
If there were dreams to sell, 
Merry and sad to tell, 
And the crier rang the bell, 
What would you buy? 


A cottage lone and still, 
With bowers nigh, 
Shadowy, my woes to still, p 
Until I die. 
Such pearl from Life’s fresh crown 
Fain would I shake me down. 
Were dreams to have at will, 
This would best heal my il, 
This would I buy. 





il 


“ HOME THEY BROUGHT HER WARRIOR 
DEAD "’ 


Home they brought her warrior dead: 
She nor swoon’d, nor utter'd cry: 

All her maidens, watching, said, 
“She must weep or she will die.’ 


7 





THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE 


Then they praised him, soft and low, 
Call’d him worthy to be loved, 
Truest friend and noblest foe; 
Yet she neither spoke nor moved. 


Stole a maiden from her place, 
Lightly to the warrior stept, 

Took the face-cloth from the face; 
Yet she neither moved nor wept. 


Rose a nurse of ninety years, 
Set his child upon her knee— 

Like summer tempest came her tears— 
‘Sweet my child, I live for thee.’ 





> 12 
THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE AT 
CORUNNA 


Not a drum was keard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried: 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried. 


We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning, 
By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light 

And the lanthorn dimly burning. 


No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 
Not in sheet or in shroud we wound him; 
But he lay Jike a warrior taking his rest 
With his martial cloak around him. 
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Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow; 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face that was dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 


We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o'er his head. x 
And we far away on the billow |! 


Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that’s gone, 
And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him— 
But little he'll reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. f, 


But half of our heavy task was done 
When the clock struck the hour for retiring: 
And we heard the distant and random giin 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 
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Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory - 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone. 
But we left him alone with his glory. < 





13 
CONTENTMENT 


‘“ Man wants but little here below °” 

LitrLe I ask; my wants are few; 
I only wish a hut of stone, 

(A very plain brown stone will do,) z 
That I may call my own ;— 

And close at hand is such a one 

In yonder street that fronta the sun. 
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CONTENTMENT 


Plain food is quite enough for me; 
Three courses are as good as ten;— 
If Nature can subsist on three, 
Thank Heaven for three. Amen! 
I always thought cold victual nice ;— 
My choice would be vanilla-ice. 


I care not much for gold or land;— 
Give me a mortgage here and there,— 
Some good bank-stock, some note of band, 
Or trifling railroad share,— 
I only ask that Fortune send 
A little more than I shall spend. 


Honours are silly toys, I know, 
And titles are but empty names; 
I would,’ perhaps, be Plenipo,— 
But only near St. James; 
I'm very sure I should not care 
To fill our Gubernator’s~chair. 


Jewels are baubles; ‘tis a sin 
To care for such unfruitful things ;— 
One good-sized diamond in a pin,— 
Some, not so large, in rings,— 
A ruby, and a pearl, or sọ, 
Will do for me;—I laugh at show. 


My dame should dress in cheap attire; 
(Good heavy silks are never dear;)— 
I own perhaps I might desire 
Some shawls of true Cashmere,— 
Some marrowy crapes of China silk, 
Like wrinkled skins on scalded milk. 


2—1660 B.T, 
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I would not have the horse I drive 
So fast that folks must stop and stare; 
An easy gait—two forty-five— 
Suits me; I do not care;— 
Perhaps, for just a single spurt, 
Some seconds less would do no hurt, 


Of pictures, I should like to own 
Titians and Raphaels three or four,— 
I love so much their style and tone,— 
One Turner, and no more, 
(A landscape,—foreground golden dirt,— 
The sunshine painted with a squirt). 


Of books but few,—some fifty score 


For daily use, and bound for wear; 
The rest upon an upper floor;— ° 
Some little luxury there 
Of red morocco’s gilded gleam, 
And vellum rich as-country cream. 


© 
Busts, cameos, gems,—such things as these, 
Which others often show for pride, 
I value for their power to please, 
And selfish churls deride; 
One Stradivarius, I confess, 
Two meerschaums, I would fain possess. 


Wealth’s wasteful tricks I will not learn, 
Nor ape the glittering upstart fool ;— 

Shall not carved tables serve my turn, 
But all must be of buhl? 

Give grasping pomp its double share,— 

I ask but one recumbent ‘chair. 
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MY FAMILIAR 


Thus humble let me live and die. 

Nor long for Midas’ golden touch; 
If Heaven more generous gifts deny, 

I shall not miss them much,— 
Too grateful for the blessing lent 
Of simple tastes and mind content! 


14 
MY FAMILIAR 


AGAIN I hear that creaking step !— 
He's rapping at the door!— 
Too well I know the boding sound 
That ushers in a bore. 
I do not tremble when I meet 
The stoutest of my foes, 
But Heaven defend me from the friend 
Who comes—but never goes! 
He drops into my easy chair, 
And asks about the news, 
He peers into my manuscript, 
And gives his candid views; 
He tells me where he likes the line, 
And where he’s forced to grieve; 
He takes the strangest liberties,— 
But never takes his leave! 


He reads my daily paper through 
Before I've seen a word; 
He scans the lyric (that I wrote), 
And thinks it quite absurd; 
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He calmly smokes my last cigar, 
And coolly asks for more; 

He opens everything he sees— 
Except the entry door! 





He talks about his fragile health, 
And tells me of the pains 
He suffers from a score of ills x, 
Of which he ne'er complains; 
And how he struggled once with Deatb 
To keep the fiend at bay; 
On themes like those away he goes— 
But never goes away! 





He tells me of the carping words 
Some shallow critic wrote; 

And every precious paragraph 
Familiarly can quote; 

He thinks the writer did me wrong; 
He'd like to run him through! 

He says a thousand pleasant things— 
But never says, * Adieu! ” 


y 2 


Whene’er he comes—that dreadful man— 
Disguise it as I may, 
I know that, like an autumn rain, 
He'll last throughout the day. 
In vain I speak of urgent tasks; 
In vain I scowl and pout; 
A frown is no extinguisher— 
It does not put him out! 


I mean to take the knocker off, > 
Put crape upon the door, 
Or hint to John that T am gone 
To stay a month or more, | 


Bev 2998 
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THE SICK KING IN BOKHARA 


Ñ 


I do not tremble when I meet 
The stoutest of my foes, 

But Heaven defend me from the friend 
Who never, never goes! 


15 
THE SICK KING IN BOKHARA 


HUSSEIN 


O most just Vizier, send away 

The cloth-merchants, and let them be 
Them and their dues, this day! the King 
Is ill at ease, and calls for thee. 


THe VIZIER 


O merchants, tarry yet a day 

Here in Bokhara | but at noon, 
To-morrow, come, and ye shall pay 
Each fortieth web of cloth to me, 

As the law is, and go your way. 

O Hussein, lead me to the King! 
Thou teller of sweet tales, thine own, 
Ferdousi’s, and the cthers’, lead! 
How is it with my lord? 


Hossein 
Alone, 
Ever since prayer-time, he doth wait, 
O Vizier! without lying down, 
In the great window of the gate, 
Looking into the Registan, 
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Where through the sellers’ booths the slaves 
Are this way bringing the dead man.— 
O Vizier, here is the King’s door! 


THe Kine 


O Vizier, I may bury him? 


THe VIZIER 


O King, thou know’st, I have been sick 
These many days, and heard no thing 
(For Allah shut my ears and mind), 

Not even what thou dost, O King! 
Wherefore, that I may counsel thee, 
Let Hussein, if thou wilt, make haste 
To speak in order what hath chanced. 


THe KinG 
O Vizier, be it as thou say'st! 
HUSSEIN 


Three days since, at the time of prayer, 

A certain Moollah, with his robe 

All rent, and dust upon his hair, 

Watch’d my lord’s coming forth, and push’d 
The golden mace-bearers aside, 

And fell at the King's feet, and cried: 


Justice, O King, and on myself! 
On this great sinner, who did break 
The law, and by the law must die ! 
Vengeance, O King! ” 
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But the King spake: 
" What fool is this, that hurts our ears 
With folly? or what drunken slave? 
My guards, what, prick him with your spears! 
Prick me ‘the fellow from the path! "’ 
As the King said, so was it done, 
And to the mosque my lord pass’d on. 


But on the morrow, when the King 
Went forth again, the holy book 

Carried before him, as is right, 

And through the square his path he took; 


My man comes running, fleck’d with blood 
From yesterday, and falling down 

Cries out most earnestly: `* O King, 

My lord, © King, do right, I pray! 

“ How canst thou, ere thou hear, discern 
If I speak folly? but a king, ) 

Whether a thing be great or small, 

Like Allah, hears and judges all. 


“ Wherefore hear thou! Thou know’st how fierce 
In these last days the sun hath burn’d: 

That the green water in the tanks 

Is to a putrid puddle turn'd: 

And the canal, that from the stream 

Of Samarcand is brought this way, 

Wastes and runs thinner every day. 


‘* Now I at nightfall had gone forth 
Alone, and in the darksome place 
Under some mulberry trees I found 
A little pool; and in brief space 
With all the water that was there 
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1 fill’d my pitcher, and stole home 
Unseen: and having drink to spare, 
I hid the can behind the door, 

And went up on the roof to sleep. 


* But in the night, which was with wind 
And burning dust, again I creep 
Down, having fever, for a drink. 


“Now meanwhile had my brethren found 
The water-pitcher, where it stood 

Behind the door upon the ground, 

And call’d my mother: and they all, 

As they were thirsty, and the night 

Most sultry, drain’d the pitcher there; 
That they sate with it, in my sight, 
Their lips still wet, when I came down 

* Now mark! I, being fever'd, sick, 

(Most unblest also), at that sight 

Brake forth, and curs'd them—dost thou hear? 
One was my mother—Now, do right | ” 


But my lord mus’d a spaces, and said: 
‘“ Send him away, Sirs, and make on. 
It is some madman,” the King said: 
As the King said, so was it done. 


The morrow, at the self-same hour, 

In the King’s path, behold, the man, 

Not kneeling, sternly fix’d: he stood 

Right opposite, and thus began, 

Frowning grim down:—‘‘ Thou wicked King, 
Most deaf where thou shouldst most give ear! 
What, must I howl in the next world, 
Because thou wilt not listen here? 
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~“ What, wilt thou pray, and get thee grace, 
And all grace shall to me be grudg’d? 

Nay but, I swear, from this thy path 

I will not stir till I be judg’d."’ 


Then they who stood about the King 
Drew close together and conferr'd: 

Till that the King stood forth and said, 
“" Before the priests thou shalt be heard.” 
But when the Ulemas were met 

And the thing heard, they doubted not; 
But sentenc'd him, as the law is, 

To die by stoning on the spot. 


Now the King charg’d us secretly: 
“ Ston’d must he be, the law stands so: 


Yet, if he seek to fly, give way: 


Forbid hint not, but let him go.” 


` Bo saying, the King took a stone, 


And cast it softly: but the man, 

With a great joy upon his face, 

Kneel’d down, afid cried not, neither ran. 
So they, whose lot it was, cast stones; 
That they flew thick and bruis'd him sore: 
But he prais’d Allah with loud voice, 
And remain’d kneeling as before. 


My lord had cover’d up his face: 

But when one told him, “‘ He is dead,” 
Turning him quickly to go in, 

* Bring thou to me his corpse,”’ he said. 
And truly, while I speak, O King, 

I hear the bearers on the stair. 

‘Wilt thou -they straightway bring him in? 
—Ho! enter ye who tarry there! 
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O King, in this I praise thee not. 
Now must I call thy grief not wise. 
Is he thy friend, or of thy blood, 
To find such favour in thine eyes? 


Nay, were he thine own mother’s son, 
Still, thou art king, and the Law stands. 
It were not meet the balance swerv’d, 
The sword were broken in thy hands. 


But being nothing, as he is, 

Why for no cause make sad thy face? 
Lo, I am old: three kings, ere thee, 
Have I seen reigning in this place. 


But who, through all this length of time, 
Could bear the burden of his years, 

If he for strangers pain’d his heart 

Not less than those who merit tears? 


Fathers we must have, wife and child; 
And grievous is the grief for these: 

This pain alone, which must be borne, 
Makes the head white, and bows the knees. 


But other loads than this his own 

One man is not well made to bear. 
Besides, to each are his own friends, 

To mourn with him, and show him care. 


Look, this is but one single place, 
Though it be great: all the earth round, 
If a man bear to have it so, 

Things which might vex him shall be found. 
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Upon the Russian frontier, where 
The watchers of two armies stand 
Near one another, many a man, 
Seeking a prey unto his hand, 


Hath snatch’d a little fair-hair’d slave: 
They snatch also towards Mervé, 

The Shiah dogs, who pasture sheep, 
And up from thence to Orgunjé. 


And these all, labouring for a lord, 
Eat not the fruit of their own hands: 
Which is the heaviest of all plagues, 

To that man’s mind, who understands. 


The kaffirg also (whom God curse!) 
Vex one another, night and day: 
There are the lepers, and all sick: 
There are the poor, who faint alway. 


All these have gorrow, and keep still, 


Whilst other men make cheer, and sing. 


Wilt thou have pity on all these? 

No, nor on this dead dog, O King! 
Tae Kine 

O Vizier, thou art old, I young. 

Clear in these things I cannot see. 

My head is burning; and a heat 

Is in my skin which angers me. 


But hear ye this, ye sons of men! 
They that bear rule, and are obey’d, 
Unto a rule more strong than theirs 
Are in their turn obedient made. 
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In vain therefore, with wistful eyes 
Gazing up hither, the poor man, 

Who loiters by the high-heap’d booths, 
Below there, in the Registan, 


Says, “ Happy he, who lodges there! 
With silken raiment, store of rice, 

And for this drought, all kinds of fruits, 
Grape syrup, squares of colour’d ice. 


“ With cherries serv'd in drifts of snow.” 
In vain hath a king power to build 
Houses, arcades, enamell’d mosques; 
And to make orchard closes, fill’d. 


With curious fruit trees, bought from far; 
With cisterns for the winter rain; c 
And in the desert, spacious inns 

In divers places;—if that pain 


Ts not more lighten’d, which hee feels, 
If his will be not satisfied: 

And that it be not, from all time 

The Law is planted, to abide, 


Thou wert a sinner, thou poor man! 
Thou wert athirst; and didst not see, 
That, though we snatch what we desire, 
We must not snatch it eagerly. 


And I have meat and drink at will, 
And rooms of treasures, not a few. 
But I am sick, nor heed I these: 
And what I would, I cannot do. 
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Even the great honour which I have, 
When I am dead, will soon grow still. 
So have I neither joy, nor fame. 
But what I can do, that I will. 


I have a fretted brick-work tomb 
Upon a.hill on the right hand, 
Hard by a close of apricots, 
Upon the road of Samarcand : 


Thither, O Vizier, will I bear 
This man my pity could not save; 
And, plucking up the marble flags, 
There lay his body in my grave. 


Bring water, nard, and linen rolls. 

Wash off all blood, set smooth each limb 
Then say: ‘‘ He was not wholly vile, 
Because a king shall bury him.”’ 
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LITTLE JESUS 


LITTLE Jesus, wast Thou shy 
Once, and just so small as I? 
And what did it feel like to be 
Out of Heaven, and just like me? es 
Didst Thou sometimes think of there he pe CU N, 
And ask where all the angels were? 

I should think that I would cry j 
For my house all made of sky; 

I would look about the air, 

And wonder where my angels were, 
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And at waking ‘twould distress me— 

Not an angel there to dress me! 

Hadst Thou ever any toys, 

Like us little girls and boys? 

And didst Thou play in Heaven with all 
The angels that were not too tall, 

With stars for marbles? Did the things 
Play Can you see me? through their wings? 
And did Thy Mother let Thee spoil 

Thy robes, with playing on our soil? 

How nice to have them always new 

In Heaven, because ‘twas quite clean blue! 


Didst Thou kneel at night to pray, 

And didst Thou join Thy hands, this way? 
And did they tire sometimes, being young, 
And make the prayer seem very lorig? 
And dost Thou like it best, that we 
Should join our hands to pray to Thee! 

I used to think, before I knew, 

The prayer not said unless wẹ do. 

And didst Thou feel quite good in bed, 
Kiss Thee, and fold the clothes in right? 
And did Thy Mother at the night 

Kiss Thee, and fold the clothes in right? — 
And didst Thou feel quite good in bed, 
Kissed, and sweet, and Thy prayers said? 


Thou canst not have forgotten all 

That it feels like to be small: 

And Thou know'st I cannot pray 

To Thee in my father’s way— 

When Thou wast so little, say, 

Couldst Thou talk Thy Father’s way ?— 
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So, a little Child, come down 

And hear a child’s tongue like Thy own; 
Take me by the hand and walk, 
And listen to my baby-talk. 

To Thy Father show my prayer 

(He will look, Thou art so fair,) 

And say: ‘ O Father, I, Thy Son, 

Bring the prayer of a little one.’ 


And He will smile, that children’s tongue 
Has not changed since Thou wast young! 
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LEISURE 
WHAT is this life if, full of care, 
We have no time to stand and stare? 


No time to stand beneath the boughs 
And stare as long as sheep or cows. 


No time to see, when woods we pass, 
Where squirrels hide their nuts in grass. 


No time to see, in broad daylight, 
Streams full of stars, like skies at night. 


No time to turn at Beauty’s glance, 
And watch her feet, how they can dance. 


No time to wait till her mouth can 
Enrich that smile her eyes began. 

A poor life this if, full of care, 

We have no time to stand and stare. 
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OFF THE GROUND 


TEREE jolly Farmers 
Once bet a pound 
Each dance the others would 
Off the ground.. i 
Out of their coats 
They slipped right soon, 
And neat and nicesome 
Put each his shcon. 
One—Two—tThree !— 
And away they go, 
Not too fast, 
And not too slow; 
Out from the elm-tree’s 
Noonday shadow, 
Into the sun 
And across the meadow. 
Past the schoolroom, 
With knees well bent 
Fingers a-flicking, a 
They dancing went. 
Up sides and over, 

And round and round, 
They crossed click-elacking, 
The Parish bound, 

By Tupman’s meadow 
They did their mile, 
Tee-to-tum 
On a three-barred stile. 
Then straight through Whipham, 
Downhill to Week, 
Footing it lightsome, 
But not too quick, 
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Up fields to Watchet, 

And on through Wye, 
Till seven fine churches 

They'd seen skip by— 
Seven fine churches, 

And five old mills, 
Farms in the valley, 

And sheep on the hills; 
Old Man’s Acre 

And Dead Man’s Pool 
All left behind, 

As they danced through Wool, 
And Wool gone by, 

Like tops that seem 
To spin in sleep 

They danced in dream - 
Withy—Wellover— 

W assop—W o— 
Like an old clock 

Their heels did go. 


A league and a league 

And a league they went, 
And not one weary, 

And not one spent. 


And lo, and behold! 
Past Willow-cum-Leigh 
Stretched with its waters 
The great green sea. 
Says Farmer Bates, 
' I puffs and I blows, 
What's under the water, 
Why, no man knows!’ 
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Says Farmer Giles, 
' My wind comes wesk, 
And a good man drownded 
Is far to seek.’ 


But Farmer Turvey, 
On twirling toes 

Up’s with his gaiters, r 
And in he goes: 

Down where the mermaids 
Pluck and play 

On their twangling harps 
In a sea-green day ; 


Down where the mermaids, 
Finned and fair, 

Sleek with their combs 
Their yellow hair. .... 

Bates and Giles— 
On the shingle sat, 

Gazing at Turvey’s 
Floating hat. 

But never a ripple z 
Nor bubble told 

Where he was supping 
Off plates of gold, 


Never an echo 
Rilled through the sea 
Of the feasting and dancing 
And minstrelsy. 


They called—called—called : | 
Came no reply: 

Nought but the ripples’ 
Sandy sigh. — 
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Then glum and silent 
They sat instead, 
Vacantly brooding 
On home and bed, 
Till both together 
Stood up and said: — 
' Us knows not, dreams not, 
Where you be, 


Turyey, unless 
In the deep blue sea; 
But axcusing silver— 
And it comes most willing— 
Here's us two paying 
Our forty shilling; 
For it’s sartin sure, Turvey, 
Safe and sound, 


You danced us square, Turvey, 
Off the ground! ’ 
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TIME, YOU OLD GIPSY MAN 


T™E, you old gipsy man, 
Will you not stay, 

Put up your caravan 
Just for one day? 


All things I’ll give you 
Will you be my guest, 
Bells for your jennet 

Of silver the best, 
Goldsmiths shall beat you 


A great golden ring, 
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Peacocks shall bow to you, 
Little boys sing, 

Oh, and sweet girls will 
Festoon you with may, 
Time, you old gipsy, 

Why hasten away? 





Last week in Babylon, A 
Last night in Rome, 

Morning, and in the crush +» 

Under Paul's dome; 

Under Paul's dial 

You tighten your rein— 

Only a moment, > 
And off once again ; 

Off to some city 

Now blind in the womb, z 
Off to another 

Ere that’s in the tomb. 


Time, you old gipsy man, 
Will you not stay, « 
Put up your caravan 
Just for one day? ` 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE 


Just as my watch was done the fog had lifted, 
And we could see the flashing of our light, 
And see cnce more the reef beyond the Head -4 
Over which six days and nights the mist had drifted. 
- Until it seemed all time to mist had drifted 
And day and night were but one blind white night. 
2 
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But on the seventh midnight the wind shifted 
And I was glad to tumble into bed, 

Thankful to hear no more the blaring horn 
That ceaselessly had sounded night and morn 
With moaning echoes through the mist to warn 
The blind bewildered ships at sea: 

Yet, though as tired as any dog, 

I lay awhile,and seemed to feel 

Fog lying on my eyes still heavily, 

And still the horn unceasingly 

Sang through my head, till gradually 
Through night’s strange stillness over me 
Sweet sleep began to steal, 

Sleep blind and thick and fleecy as the fog. 


For all I knew, I might have slept 

A moment—or eternity, 

When, startled by a crash, 

I waked to find I'd leapt 

Upright on the floor; 

And stood there listening to the smash 
Of falling glass...amd then a thud 

Of something heavy tumbling 

Into the next room... 

A pad of naked feet... 

A moan...a sound of stumbling... 

A heavier thud...and then no more. 
And I stood shivering im the gloom, 
With creeping flesh and tingling blood, 
Until I gave myself a shake 

To bring my wits more wide awake, 
And lit a lanthorn and flung wide the door- 
Half-dazed and dazzled by the light, 
At first it seemed I'd only find 

A broken pane, s flapping blind; 
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But when I raised the lanthorn o'er my head 

[ saw a naked boy upon the bed 

Who crouched and shuddered on the folded sheet, 
And on his face before my feet 

A naked man who lay as if quite dead, 

Though on his broken knuckles blood was red; 
And all my wits awakened at the sight. ¢ 

I set the lanthorn down and took the @hild, å 
Who lòoked at me with piteous eyes and wild, 

And chafed his chill wet body till it glowed, 

And, forcing spirit 'twixt his chattering teeth. 

I tucked him snugly in beneath 

The blankets and soon left him warmly stowed ; 

And stooped to tend the man who lay ` 
Still senseless on the floor. 

I turned him off his face 

And laid him on the other bed, 

And washed and staunched his wound ; 
And yet, for all that I could do, 

I could not bring him to, 

‘Or see a trace 

‘Of life returning to that heavy hedd. 
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It seemed he'd swooned 

‘When through the window he'd made way, 
Just having strength to lay l 

The boy in safety. Still as death 

‘He lay without a breath; ' 

And, seeing I could do no more 

To help him in the fight for life, 

T turned again to tend the lad, 

And as I looked on him was glad > 
To find him sleeping quietly. 

So, fetching fuel, I lit a fire 

And quickly had as big a blaze 
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As any housewife could desire: 

Then 'twixt the beds I set a chair, 
That I might watch until they stirred: 
And as Ì saw them lying there— 

The sleeping boy and him who lay 

In that strange stiller sleep, ‘twas plain 
That they yere son and father, now 
I'd time to leok and wonder how 

In such a desperate plight, 

Without a stitch or rag, 

They'd taken refuge from the night. 
And, as I wondered drowsily, 

It seemed still queerer and more queer: 
For round the Head the rocks are sheer 
With scarce a foothold for a bird, 

And it seemed quite beyond belief 

That any wrecked upon that reef 

Could swim &shore and scale the crag 
By daylight, let alone by nignt. 


But they who live beside the sea 

Know naught’s tooewonderful to be: 

And as I sat and heard 

The quiet breathing of the child 

Great weariness came over me, 

And in a kind of daze 

I watched the blaze 

With nodding head, 

And must have slept, for presently 

I found the man was sitting up in bed, 

And talking to himself with wide unseeing eyes. 
At first I hardly made out what he said: 

But soon his voice, so hoarse and wild, 

Grew calm, and, straining, I could hear 

The broken words that came with many sighs. 
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“ Yes, lad, she’s going, but there’s.naught to fear, 
For I can swim and tow you in the belt. 

Come, let’s join hands together and leap clear... 

Ay, son, it’s dark and cold...but you have felt 

The cold and dark before...... 

And you should scorn...... 
And we must be near shore 
For hark, the horn! f 


Think of your mother and your home and leap... 
She thinks of us, lad, waking or asleep... 

You would not leave her lonely? 
Nay......then...... go | 


Well done, lad !...... Nay! I’m here...... 

Ay, son, it’s cold, but you're too big to fear. 

Now then you're snug: I've got you safe in tow: 
The worst is over and we've oniy 

To make for land...we’ve naught...to do...but steer.. N 
But steer...but steer...” 








He paused and sank down in the bed, quite done, 
And lay a moment silent, while pis son 

Still slumbered in the other bed; 

And on his quiet face the firelight shone: 

Then once again the father raised his head 

And rambled on— 

‘* Say, lad, what cheer? 3 
I thought you'd dropt asleep, but you’re all right. 





We'll rest a moment...I'm quite out of breath... 

It’s further than...Nay, son! there’s naught to fear... 
The land must be quite near— 

The horn is loud enough! 


(nly your father’s out of puff: on 
He's getting fat and lazy, is your dad. 
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Ay, lad, 

It’s cold; 

But you're too old 

To ery for cold. 
Now...keep...tight hold, 
And we'll be off again. 
I've got my breath...” 


He sank once more as still as death, 
With hands that clutched the counterpane ; 
But still the boy was sleeping quietly. 
And then the father sat up suddenly 
And cried—'‘ See! See! - 
The land! The land! 
It's near...I touch it with my hand.” 
And now ** O God!” he moaned. 
e 
Small wonder when he saw what lay before— 
The black unbroken crags se grim and high 
That must have seemed to him to soar 
Sheer from the sea's edge to the sky. 
But soon he plucked up heart once more : 
" We're safe, lad—safe ashore | 
A narrow ledge, but land, firm land. 
We'll soon be high and dry. 
Nay, son, we can’t stay here: 
The waves would have us back 
Or we should perish of the cold. 
Come, lad, there’s naught to fear...... 
You must be brave and bold. 
Perhaps we'll strike a track. 
Ay, son, it’s steep and black X 
And slimy to the hold ; 
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But we must climb...... and see! the mist is gone: 


The stars are shining clear......... 

Think, son, your mother’s at the top, 

And you'll be up in no time. See that staré 
The brightest star that ever shone, 

Just think it's she that watches you 

And knows that you'll be brave and true. 


Come, lad, we may not stop...... e 

Or else the cold...... / 

Give me your hand...... 

Your foot there now...... just room to stand. 

It cannot be so far...... 

We'll soon be up...... this work should make us warm 


Thank God it’s not a storm, 

Or we should scarce...... Your foot here firm...... 
Nay, lad! You must not squirm. 

Come, be a man: you shall not fall: 

I’ll hold you tight. ° 
There—now you are my own son after all! 
Your mother, lad, 

Her star burns bright...... 

And we're already half-way up the height...... 


Your mother will be glad, 

Ay, she'll be glad to hear 

Of her brave boy who had no fear. 

Your foot...... your hand......’"twas but a bird 
You startled out of bed: 

‘Twould think it queer 

To wake up suddenly and see your head ; 


And when you stirred...... 
Nay! steady, lad! 
Or you will send your dad...... 


Your hand...your foot...We'll rest upon this ledge...... 


Why, son, we're at the top! I feel the edge 
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And grass—soft dewy grass! 

Let go one moment and I'll draw you up 
Now, lad !...... Thank God that's past! 
And youre safe at last— 


You re safe, you're safe...... and now my precious lass 


Wil see her son, her little son, again. 


I never thoyght to reach the top to-night. 

God! What A height! 

Nay, but you must not look: 'twould turn your head: 
And we must not stand shivering here...... 

And see !—a flashing light...... 

It's sweeping towards us, and now you stand bright... 
Ah, your poor bleeding hands and feet! 

My little son, my sweet! 

There's nothing more to fear. 

A lighthouse, lad! And we must make for it. 

You're tired ; I'll carry you a bit. 

Nay, son, ‘twill warm me wp...... 

And there will be a fire and bed, 

And even perhaps a cup 

Of something hot to drink, 

And something good to eat. 

And think, son, only think— 

Your home...... and mother...... once again !"’ 

Once more the weary head 

Sank back upon the bed; 

And for a while he hardly stirred, 

But only muttered now and then 

A broken word, 

As though to cheer 

His son who slept so quietly 

At the other side of me. 

And then my blood ran cold to hear 

A sudden cry of fear: z 
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" My son! My son! 

Ah God, he’s done! 

I thought I’d laid him on the bed...... 

I've laid him on white mist instead...... 


He's fallen sheer......’’ ~ 


Then I sprang up and cried: ‘* Your son is here!’” 

And taking up the sleeping boy a 

L pore him to his father’s arms, | 

And as he nestled to his breast 

Kind life came back to those wild eyes 

And filled them with deep joy, 

And free of all alarms 

The son and father lay 

Together in sweet rest, 

While through the window stole the strange clear 
light of ‘day. 
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From groves of spice, 
O'er fields of rice, r 
. Athwart the lotus-stream , 
I bring for you, 
Aglint with dew 
A little lovely dream. 


T . Sweet, shut your eyes, 
The wild fire-flies 
Dance through the fairy neem; 
From the poppy-bole 
For you I stole 
ad å little lovely dream. 





THE CAROL OF THE POOR CHILDREN 


Dear eyes, good-night, 
In golden light 
The stars around you gleam; 
On you I press 
With soft caress 
little lovely dream. 
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WE are the poor children, come out to see the sights 
On this day of all days, on this night of nights; 

The stars in merry parties are dancing in the sky, 
A fine star, a new star, is shining on high! 


We are the poor children, our lips are frosty blue, 
We cannot sing our carol as well as rich folk do; 
Our bellies are so empty we have no singing voice, 
But this night of all nights good children must rejoice. 


We do rejoice, we do rejoice, as hard as we can try, 

A fine star, a tew star is shining in the sky! 

And while we sing our carol, we think of the delight 

The happy kings and shepherds make in Bethlehem 
to-night. x 


Are we naked, mother, and are we starving-poor— 
Oh, see what gifts the kings have brought outside 
the stable-door ; 
Are we cold, mother, the ass will give his hay 
To make the manger warm and keep the crue! winfls 
away. 
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We are the poor children, but not so poor who sing 


Our carol with our voiceless hearts to greet the 
new- 






A new star, a kind star is shining on hig 
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THE SEND-OFF 


rn King. 
On this night of all nights, when in the frgsty sky 


Down the close, darkening lanes they sung their way 


To the siding-shed, 
And lined the train with faces grimly gay. 


Their breasts were stuck all white with wreath and 
spray. 


As men’s are, dead. 
a 


Dull porters watched them, and a casual tramp 


Stood staring hard, 


va Sorry to miss them from the upland camp. 
Then, unmoved, signals nodded,.and a lamp 
Winked to the guard. 
So secretly, like wrongs hushed-up, they went 
- They were not ours: f 


P 


~ Wè never heard to which front these were sent. 


=. 


Eo, 

4E Who gave them flowers. 

. Shall they return to beatings of great bells 
In wild train-loads? 
A few, a few, too few for drums and yells, 
May creep back, silent, to village wells 
Wp half-known roads. 
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= "9 Nor there if they yet mock what women meant. 


